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Sera ea ios ; Se 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 30, 1854. : 
——. — en 
Cut hay daily 42 Ibs. F Mice an : For the Maine Farmer. From the National Era. 
3 Ibs. Indian meal daily, hay value 12 « eric A Lit di a GRAFTING CLOTH. 
: pelie abel De, Hone ing of tt ae 
i 1 AAA a Oi i, ALi ut more especially cherries, shou wor <a 
se Leryn ng ot ‘io Seta ee before. the frost entircly leaves. the ground, 1] “T¥*SPi8gcomcssowiyeptinay’ 
— would suggest to our friends who have not here- "Tis the néon of apring-time, but never a bird 


Cost of 5 days food, hay at § cent per lb. $1.30 








Milk in 5 days, 153 Ths. 

Jost of milk, hay at 4 cent per Ib , 0.849 of 
‘‘Our Home. our Country end our Brother Man." > cent per Ib. or 1.6 cent the wine quart. This 
trial seems to prove that 3 Ibe. of Indian ment 

MEAL AND MILK. are equal to 12 lbs. of English hay or 50 lbs of 

What is the best material to increase the milk | flat turnips, for milk. 
of cows? This is a question of no small im- 
portance to any one who wishes to have a good! Ped cut hay daily 
supply of milk, whether he keeps one cow or 33 Ibs. carrots daily, hay value ll 
one hundred cows. 53 








FOURTH TRIAL. 





53 

In obtaining facts, in order to answer this) jtay value 5 days food 265 
question definitely, careful experiments should) Deduct 5 lbs of hay not consumed 5 
be tried with cows subject as near as can be, to! co 


similar circumstances. There have been but few! Cost of 6 a 
such experiments instituted, and earefully and 
systematically carried out. Cost of milk, hay at § cenit per Ih., 0.863 of 

This question is applicable to cows fed in the| a cent per Ih. or 1.7 cents the wine quart. This 
stable, and not to those which run in summer! trial shows that 33 Ibs. of carrots are not quite 
feed. We all know that there js nothing equal | equal for milk to 50 Ibs. flat turnips or 3 Ibs of 
for the production of milk, to good grass, in| Indian meal. The cows in all the trials had 
June. But when the cows come to the barn,| free access to water. : 
and we must feed them with prepared food, itis 
important to know what are the best articles to 
give them. 


ays food, hay 4 cent per Ib. $1.30 
Milk in 5 days, 150 5 Ihs. ; 


December 10, 1851, commenced feeding 1 cow, + 
72 months old, one ditto, 96 months old, one 
ditt», 48 months old, 5 heifers 32 months old, 

The last number of the Journal of the United | 7 heifers 22 months old, 4 calves 9 months old, 
States Agricultural Suciety contains some com-| and 4 calves8 monthsold. These eattle weighed 
mupieativns on this subject,which cannot fail to| live weight, 14,557 Ibs., and were fed 5 days on 
interest and he useful to many of our readers, | 277 lbs. of eut hay daily, and drank daily 887 
and we propose to transfer them to our columns | lbs. of water, dropped daily 668 Ths. of solid 
frum time to time. | manure, 2.41 lhs. of manure for one lb. of hay 

We shall now copy from said Journal | consumed. 
the experiments of John Brooks, Esq., of! Second trial commenced December 16, 1851. 
Princeton, Muss., which proves the value of Fed same cattle five days on 352 Ths hay daily, 
Indian meal, for milch cows. , solid manure dropped daily 860 Ths., or 2.44 Ths. 

‘-Herewith, you have an account of some for one Tb. of hay consumed ; drank daily 863 lhs. 
trials in feeding, which [ have made at the time. of water. 
mentioned, with a view to determine the regu-| February 23, commenced feeding one cow 72 
lar value of different kinds of food for producing months old, one ditto, 96 months old, and one 
milk, and the propurtion of solid manure to the 48 months old, 3 heifers 32 months old, and 6 








hay consumed. | heifers 22 months old. The live weight of these 
December 17, 1851, commenced feeding two cattle was 9472 Ibs. they were fed 5 days, 240 
cows about 7 months after calving; the cows, lhs. cut hay daily ; solid manure dropped daily 
were gravid and expected to cilve about March | 54 Ibs., or 2.47 ths. of manure fer one lh, of 
nest, live weight 1600 lbs., one of them 44 and | hay consumed. Drank daily 542 Ibs. water. 
the other 31 months old. Each trial continued! Hay consumed in the three trials, 8C9 Ibs. 
5 days. | Manure dropped os bed 2122 « 
First 5 days fed on 2 per cent. of live The proportion of manure to hay is as 2.44 Ihs, 
weight, of hay cut daily, 32 Ibs, | of manure to one lb. of hay; the manure weighed 





2 Ibs. of indian Meal, hay value, 8 “ | 50 Ths. the cubic foot. 

Hay value of dally feed 40 “ | Manure after remaining under my barn one 

aa eaes Sn 200 “ | sear weighed 44 Ibs. the cubic foot, a loss of 6 

Cost of 5 days food, hay at § cent per lb, $1,00 lie te one 12 eof it ioht 

Milk in 5 days 61.875 « | lbs. year, or 12 per cent. of its weigh 
Cost of milk, (hay at 4 cent a lb ) 1.6 cents to when recently dropped. Joux Baouxs. 

the lb., or 3.2 cents the wine quart. 

SECOND TRIAL. 

Fed 5 days on 24 percent. of live weight 
of cut hay. 

Cut hay daily albs. . 

Cut hay in 5 days 200° « | such oats, and of course, as we knew nothing 

Cost of 5 days food, hay at 4 cent per Ib. $1,00. about them, could tell nothing about them. If 

Milk in 5 days co “ | any of our readers can give any light on the 

Cost of milk, (hay at ge per Ib.,) 1.6 cents the lb., or! subject, we should be glad to bear from them. 
3.3 cents the wine quart. In the meantime, we copy the following article 
These trials show that 2 lbs. of Indian meal) from the Rural New Yorker. Perhaps winter 

are very nearly equal to 4 per cent. of live  }arley will answer all the purposes of our friend 

weight of hay, or that one pound of meal is | ag well ur better than winter oats. 

equal, nearly, to 4 lbs. of good English hay. 





WINTER BARLEY. 
Mr. H. Pettingill, of this city, made some 
| enquiries of us, the other day, respecting winter 
40 Ibs. O8ts. We have had no experience with any 
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Davis’ PLatform Hive. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCAT.ON. 


DAVIS’ PLATFORM HIVE. 

The patent bee hives multiply as people turn . RI D . 
attention to the subject of raising bees. We It is gratifying to see the friends of agricul- 
have examined and owned quite a number. ‘tural improvement in our State turning their 
Nearly all of thein have something which is con- | attention to the importance of providing better 


venient, ingenious, and as Yankees would say storarae al na ae pra aglecharal 
handy.” | now edge. e Boa oe 4 gricu tare, vepre- 
ms ‘ ‘senting the several agricultural societies in the 
at long ago — cate was called 0 | State, and having the means of understanding 
oer rey Miva, the a Of the wants and wishes of agriculturists in their 
which we give you above, We think it com- |... op} localities, have, on mature deliberation, 


hines as many advantages as any one that We ome to the unanimous conclusion that this is 
have seen. The bees ure very easily fed, venti- the lever that must be applied to elevate the 
lution is very regularly made. They can be) agricultural interest of the State. 
allowed to come out of the hives to empty) ‘There is no good reason to suppose that the 
themselves in winter, without heing exposed to | aid of science may not tend to the advancement 
the cold winds, or falling on the snow and being of this important interest as well as any other 
chilled to death. . | Our farmers, though they are as intelligent as 
The hives can he easily cleaned—the moth is| any class of people in the State, are beginning 
prevented from getting into the comh—the swarm | to feel very sensibly the need of a more perfect 
may be united or kept separate, and new swarms | knowledge of the business in which they are 
may be formed artificially as is sometimes done. | engaged. They believe they are entitled to the 
We were sv well pleased with it that we shall | aid of science, as well as experience, to aid them 
give ita try during the coming season, and those | in their important vocaiion, und they are deter- 
who wish to do the same are referred to Mr. mined to bave it. They demand, not only as a 
Goodwin's advertisement in another column, — | {ver but as aright, that they should be fur- 


| 


The invention was made by Sylvester Davis nished the sume facilities for qualifying them 


Esq., of Claremont, N. H., who has paid much | and their chikdren for the duties of life, that 
men of other professions have enjoyed. They 


ttention to the culture of bees, and been very | a gia ; 
menasenewe : ¥| ask, while they are contributing liberally of 


— ‘in bis improved mode of, managing | their hard earnings for the establishment and 
em. 


maintenance of institutions for the special ben- 
SUPER PHUSPHATE OF xurarr, rntU. Ay CON | ofie of dawyers, Gucturs, pulliiclans, &C.. tuat 


We have always made it a rule to advise our) they too may have acerss to such institutions 
friends to use the new fertilizers, which are re-| as will furnish the means for a thorough, prac- 
commended highly from time to time, very tical knowledge of the business in which they 
cautiously. “Farmers should try every thing | re engaged. ' 
that will promise to add fertility to their land,| Whatever tends to promote industry, and en- 
but never give up the old fashioned manure heap, cqaray? our young wepoeng to engage in industrial 
until they are fully satisfied that they have) PUTSUtS, should be aided hy the fostering care 
something as good or better at less cost. of the State. There are influences among us 


Within & few years a spirit of enquiry and! Which induce our young men to abandon the 


a i honest ewployment of tilling the svil, for some 
: been excited among the farmers | t “, “ 
research, has lth a ee profession which a false education has led them 


and chewists to discover, and bring forward some | 


* ‘ to believe is more honorable and lucrative. The 
preparation, that will take the place of barn’ 


. _ consequence is many other professions are crowd- 
yard or animal manure, at 4 lees on of muney | ed to suffeation, and almost to starvation, while 
and labor. Among the preparations brought | sume of the hest suil among us remains unculti- 
forward claiming » ufcct this, none bes excit- vated, and the richest resources of our State 
ed so much attention and remark, as “Mapes undeveloped. ‘This evil should be counteracted 











THIRD TRIAL. Winter Barer ror Serine Pasture. I have 


Fed 5 days on cut hay 16 Ibs.| thought, and do still think asa general thing, 
32 Ibs, oat straw, hay value 16 “ | that farmers would be better employed in trying 
2 Ibs. Indian meal, hay value 8 “ experiments upon doubtful matters of tillage, 
Hay value of food daily 40 “ | rotation of crops, &e., than they would be in ask- 
Hay value of 5 days food 200 « 


ing questions of scientific men, relative thereto. 
In fact I sometimes think that the agricultural 
doctors ure like doctors of another class, often 
mistaking symptoms and then making wrong pre- 
Milk in 5 days, 50 Ibs. s-riptions- But at present I will set aside doubts, 
Cost of milk, hay at 4 cent a pound, 1.99 centa and in good faith axk a question. The answer 
the Ih., or 3.9 cents the wine quart. The hay) may guide me in conducting an experiment, or 
and straw cut, given wet; the meal sifted over! perhaps deter me from taking one. 
the hay and straw. This trial seems to show! Some farmers in this State are in the practice 
that 2 Ibs. of oat straw is not equal fur milk to, of sowing rye in the fall fur pasture, for sheep, 
1 Ib. of hay. during winter and spring. This, to my wind, is 
FOURTH TRIAL. too exhausting to land to be profitable. * WSuld 
Fed 5 days on cut hay daily 16 Ibs.) not winter barley sowed early in the fall, to be 
Oat straw cnt, 32 lbs., hay value, 16 “ plowed under in spring, answer the same pur- 


Cost of 5 days food, hay at 4 cent per lb. $1,00 
Deduct 5 lbs hay and straw not consumed == 24 


$0,974 





2 Ibs. Indian meal, hay value, 8 pose for pasture, and be less exhausting to the 
Hay value of 5 days food, 200 land? I havea pateh of winter barley sown in 
Deduct 6 lbs not consumed e* P 7 


September last, which obtained a loxuriant 
194 growth during the fall, and remained green 
Cost of 5 days food, hay at 4 cent per Ib. $0,97 until within a few days, or until the last severe 
Milk in 5 days, 48 6-16 Ibs. weather. Linus Cong. 
Cost of milk, hay at 4 cent per Ib., 1.9 cents. Troy Mich., Fed., 1824. 
per lh., or 3.9 cents the wine quart. The hay, | 
straw and meal were givendry. ‘The trial chews} We have not now space to answer this ques- 
that hay, straw and meal is not so good for milk tion fully, giving reasons for our belief, &c., but 
as when wet. will just say, that we fully agree with you that 
February 3, 1852, commenced feeding two 'Y® is tuo exhaustive to the svil to make its cul- 
cows one 33 months old, 14 days after calving, tivation on a wheat farm, as food for stuck, or 
live weight 1000 Ibs. The other 31 months, {F plowing ander asa manure profitable, En- 
old,7 months after calving, not now in calf, live | glish farmers who have cultivated rye as an 
weight 690 Ibs. These cows were fed 5 days on| early spring food for ewes and lambs, for many 








42 Ibs., or 2h per cont. of their live weight of Years, are generally fully satisfied, that though 


uncut hay, and 50) Ibs.of flat turnips daily. | it is valuable food, it exhausts the suil so much 


Uncut hay daily, 42 sl that they had better let the land be bare all 
Turnips, 50 Ibs., hay value, 10 « | winter, than to grow rye. Itis not positively 
_ known why rye is 60 exhaustive, or why it should 
not be as beneficial to the soil as a crop of 
| turnips or clover. But of the fact that it is an 
exhaustive crop there is Ro doubt. 
Extensive experiments have proved that wheat 
needs fur its growth a much larger supply of 
nitrogen in the svil than it contains when grown; 
that in other words, fur some purpose not fully 
pe — eed 42 Ibs, KNOWN, wheat destroys awmonia, and therefore 
Turnips 50 lbs., hay value 19 « | Tequires a large quantity. Now itis bighly 
_ probable that the same law extends to rye, Indian 


52 
Hay value of 5 days food, 
Cost of 5 days food, hay at § cent per Ib. $1,30 
Milk in 5 days, 155.6 lbs. 
Cost of milk, hay at 4 cent per Ib., .846 of a 
cent. the Ib., or 1.6 cents the wine quart. 
SECOND TRIAL. 


; 52 corn, barley, oats, sugar cane, timothy and 
mane Sar wae a aoe - = other cereals; and* if such is the case, none of 


them should ever be grown for plowing under 
255  |a8@ manure, or simply to enrich the soil by 
Cost of 5 days food, hay at § cent per Ib. $1.27.5 feeding them to stock. At present, however, 
Milk in 5 days, 152 2 Ibs. these ideas are somewhat hypothetical, though’ 
Cost of milk, .837 of cent per Ib. or 1.6 cents! from many facts observed in practical agricul- 
the wine quart. ture, we think they will some day be shown by 
The cows did not eat the hay quite so well as| direct experiment to be not far from the truth. 
the long hay on the first trial, so that the whole| If they ate true, winter barley would be as ex- 
experiment shows a small difference in favor of| haustive to the soilas rye, or wheat itself But 
cut hay. do not let these remarkg deter you from making 
io TRIAL, , the experiment. It isto practical field experi- 

Fed same as second trial except gave 3 Ibs. of Indian ments that we-must-leok fora sulation of this 
meal instead of 50 Ibs of turnips. and other mysteries in the cultivation of the soil. 





.2 


Improved super phosphate of lime,”’ and like) jr possible. The question is, how shall it be 
every other thing it has its advocates aud its! gone? ‘To my mind the answer is plain. Edu- 
opponents. | catethe farmer for his profession, as you educate 
We have received a communication from our other men for theer professions, and the work is, 
esteemed friend and correspondent D. Taber, of | in @ great measure, accomplished. Educate a 
Vassalboro’, requesting us to pablish an article young man for the law, and he will must likely 
which originally appeared in the ‘Country| follow that profession. Educate him for a 
Gentleman,”’ giving in detail experiments tried | physician, and he is expected to practice medi- 
hy two different gentlemen, in different towns, | cine. Give him a practical agricultural educa- 
with Mapes’ super phosphate of lime, and which | tion, and it may be reasonable to suppose that 
proved utter failures. We have no objection | he will engage in agricultural pursuits. 
tu publishing the article if our friend insists| Let us give our young men an education that 
upon it, but the result would be a request the will qualify them for some industrial pursuit, 
subsequent week, from some other friend or create in their minds a love for such employment, 
friends, requesting us to publish another article and confer a lasting favour on the whole com- 
comenting enperins ate where is 58 wendes “he evident to the mind of every one who has 
in the way «f inerensing crepe. . | witnessed the ‘ skimming process”’ by which 
The fact is undisputable, that this preparation | 1 V4 of the land in our State has been culti- 
sometimes wholly fails in producing the least 


: — AS" vated, that the soil is deteriorating. While we 
perceptible good, and at other times it really in-| are yearly taking from the suil its ost Valuable 
creases the crop to an astonishing degree. 


properties, without replacing those properties, 
This preparation of saper phosphate, a8 we) jt cannot retain its original fertility. The aver- 
are informed, is composed of 100 pounds of} age of some croys is reduced to about one half 
bone dust, 56 pounds of sulphuric acid, 36) their former average. Something must be done 
pounds of Peruvian guano, and 20_pounds of | tu prevent this, or poverty, not only to the land, 


sulphate of ammonia. +yut to its cultivators, must necessarily be the 
The sulphuric acid combining with the bone | result. . 


dust, decomposes the carbonate of lime, und de-| Many of the European governments found 
prives the phosphate of lime, also, of a purt of| themselves ina similar condition years ago ; 
the lime with which it is in combination, there-| and, with a spirit which we may well emulate, 
by rendering the proportion of phosphoric acid they laid the foundation for improvement. They 
to the lime greater than it was befure, and| established their agricultural schools, where 
forming what is called super phosphate of lime. | Y°U"S farmers ure educated with special refer- 
This last is more easily dissulved than the phos- | ©"¢e to their profession. The pupils are placed 
phate—the guano yields ammonia and phus-) U"4¢r the care of experienced instructors, who 
. - .| go with them from the study to the field, and 
phate of lime, and the sulphate of ammonia is g s , Beye 
also decomposed, yielding additional quantities semen poustion! noun of the peind- 
of ammonia. All these articles ure necessary to ples taught in the bouks. pene echonls bave 
, palth tr tie en San on become execedingly popular, and throagh their 
ee tog Pp. y influence, and uther means Of scientific agricul- 
eave to the roots of plants in a suituble tural knowledge, wonderful results in husbandry 
ori and manner. Farmers and chemists have) ) been accomplished; and the average of 
not yet learned all the laws which govern the 


‘ | many kinds of crops has been increased one 
action of manures upon vegetables, and hence! pundred per cent. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
we cannot always account for the failures in| 


. that siwilar results may follow the establishment 
some instances of substances that produce sur- | of sjwilar institations in this country ? 
prising success in others. 


: a Let us furnish our young men the facilities for 

Our friend [aber failed in the use of Mapes* obtuining a thorough, practical, agricultural 

super phosphate last year. We know of others’ education ; and instead of going to other States, 
who succeeded well with it. Friend T. says: 


to mingle in company of doubtful moral influ- 
“T feur the super phosphates are better culcu- 


ence, and to engage in business of uncertain 
ated to get money, than to enable the farmer pecuniary advantage, you present a strong in- 


to raise large crops; at any rate I think we} ducement to engage in this important, though 
bought the whistle rather dear last season, in| much neglected branch of industry, and onfer 
using several ewts. of it, although I think it! a lasting good to the State. : £. 

was not Mapes’. I was informed a few days! wor, Goop Cow suoutp Do. It has been 
since, that several farmers in Albion and China,! gig that a good cow worthy of the name, 
had concluded to send for 7 tons of Mapes’ should yield, on an average, the first 100 days 
super phosphate, and as some if not all ure’ after calving, 
readers of the Farmer, would it not be well to y, amounting to 1,500 qts; fur the next 100 
let them have all the gjght upon the subject dave, she shuuld average 5 quarts ata mess, 


ghey may ?”” 1,000 quarts, for the succeeding 100 days she 


























Spring work. number of quarts, 3,300. © 


tofore given much attention to the subject, that 


In the wind-shaken elm or maple is heard; 








| Madison hotel, on Saturday, March 4. The ful-| 


74 quarts ata mess, or 15 qts. per 


See that jour.farming twols ara in order. for should average 4.quarts to 4 mess, 800. ‘Total - 


they practise saddle, instead of cleft or split! For green meadow grasses, wide levels of snow, 
grafting. “I should also advise them to use graft-| And blowing of drifts where the crocus should blow, 
ing cluth made according to the recipe below, | Where wind-flower and vivlet, amber and white, 


estead ud of clay of wax, in which there is any| By south-sloping brook-sides should smile in the light, 
ow, hogs 


. . - Jer the cold winter beds of the late waking roots, 
composi den, a) . 8b-26nr) The frosty flake eddies, the ice crystal shoots; 

—_ Pare And, longing for light, under wind driven heaps 
The following is the best recipe Dever "d#ed,! pound the holes of the pine wood the ground leurel 
and it is used generally here :— ; creeps, 





B—6 lbs Beeswax ; Unkissed of the sunshine, unbaptized of showers, 
1 Tb. or 4 Th. Rosin ; With buds scarcely swelled, which should burst into 
1 pint Linseed Oil. ~ flowers! 











The above are the proportiong. Melt the in-) We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the South! 
gredients together over a slow fire, and spread| The touch of thy light wings, the kiss of thy mouth; 
the wax, while warm, on cotton cloth. Cut the, For the yearly Evangel thou bearest from God, 
waxed cloth into strips half an inch wide and eeeaeetings on EDS so the guanes of the eal, 

from 9 to 12 inches long, according to the cise | Up owing are wy ie cage has not ceased 

of Ge abe. Any kind of grease, lard, e| The wail and the shriek of the bitter Northeas', 


A aes Raw and chill as if winnowed through i 
animal vil injures not only the scion but also the! 411 the way from the land 7 a = eee 
tree itself. "| Ob, soul of the spring-time! its balm and its breath, 
You are aware that, by cleft grafting, the | Oh, light of its darkness, and light of its death! 
wood never becumes perfectly sound at the june-| Why wait we thy coming? Why linger so long 

tion, even if the tree grows till the diameter is The waruth of thy breathing, the voice of thy song? 
full eighteen inches. By saddle grafting, the | Renew the great miracle! Let us beheld 


wood becomes perfectly quand the deme cedhen. | The stone from the mouth of the sepulcbre rolled, 


“ | And Nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old! 

Soa ek Hexey Lirtis. | Let our faith, which in darkness an‘ coldness has lain, 
’ ’ : -| Awake with the warmth and the brightness again, 

For the Maine Farmer. And in blooming «f flower, and budding of tree, 
KENNEBEC STILL THE BANNER COUNTY. | The symbols an‘ type of our destiny see— 

Me. Eprror :—Seeing a statement in the! The life of the spring-time, the life of the whole, 

Farmer, of the “big steers” of Somerset, 1 And, as sun to the sleeping earth, love to the soul! 

thought T would send you the following :— GARDEN FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. Charles Kent sold one pair five years old.| There is no kind of mauure su uniformly bene- 
girt 7 feet 5 inches, fur $225; Mr. Samuel} ficial in its results as stable manure, doubtless in 








‘inches, for $200; Mr. James Packard sold! of all the essential elements of fertility, and in- 
one pair four years old, girt7 feet 1 inch $165; cluding a large quantity of vegetable matter. 
Mr. Lafayette Hunton has one pair six years old, Next to this, undoubtedly, of soil fertilizers, as 
girt 7 feet 10 inches, for which he has refused) are generally suld in market, is guano, which 
$250); Mr. Elisha Kent has one pair four years also contains many enriching ingredients, and in 
old, girt 7 feet Sinches. Mr. Joshua Packard a high degree of concentration, but which must 
has one pair four years old, girt7 feet 3 inches :| he largely dilated or mixed before they can be 
Mr. Alden Packard has one pair four years old,| advantageously applied. There can be no ques- 


four years old, girt 7 feet 1 inch; Mr. Wam.' the use of guano, is a want of its very thorough 
Uankerson has one pair five years old, girt7 feet! previous intermixture with enhstances which 
3 inches. The ahove ten pair are all within an’ shall hold it ina proper conlition til) want d 
area of two miles, and neither pair ean be fur the use of growing plants. Phospate of lime 
bought for less than S150. ‘or bone dust, and super-phosphate of lime or 

Mr. Nathunicl Kent. Mt. Vernon, sold one! hones dissolved in acid, are more limited in their 
pair four years old, girt 7 feet 10 inches, for’ composition, and specific in their application, 


2290, Me Hileon, Peyotto, cold one pel, wire) and hence are less unifurmly bencfici 
; : ‘ & eg y beneficial, although 
7 feet 8 inches for $250; Mr Jesse Lovejoy -| sometimes of great value. 


Fayette, sold one puir five years old, girt 7 feet) We would recommend to make a compost | 

. inches, fur $185 ; Mr. J. B. Swanton, Read- using all the stable manure he can die auh, 
field, sold yi ag four years old, girt 7 feet 8 adding in successive layers with this, turf, loam, 
inches for $200 ; Mr. Ivory Combs. Readfield, | ditch scrapings, &c , but making /oam constitute 
has one pair four years old, girt 7 feet 3 inches,) » very important part in the heap. BY the foam 
value $165; Mr. J. N. Fogg, Readfield, has one, js decidedly clayry, a quantity equal to the bulk 
pair four years old, girt 7 feet, value $160; Mr. of the stable manure will be sufficient ; but if it 
Reuben Ruseell, Readfield, has one pair one year) is more sandy in its character, and therefore less 
old, for which he has refused $110. You must) yetentive of ammonia and other ingredients, two 
try again Somerset, for we have ‘*a few more left | or three times as much should be taken. The 
of the same sort,”* in KENNEBEC. 
Read field, March 9, 1854. 


thinner and more frequent the layers of ma- 
‘| nure and loam, the easier and more perfect will 
he the intermixture of the two when the heap is 


2 | worked over, and the better the compost. Turf 
West Soverser. The annual meeting of the’ : geal 


. A . | forms an excellent element from its vegetable 
West Somerset Agricultural Society, for choice matter, and from the looseness it imparts. What- 


of officers for the current year, was held at the) ever deficiency there may be in the required 
quantity of this compost, may be made up hy 
the addition of guano, reckoning, at a rough es- 
timate, a tun of the best Peruvian as equal to 
fifteen or twenty tons of good manure—both 
heing applied in the best manner. There should 
be from ten to twenty times as much loam ay 





lowing were elected officers :— 

President—Wm. R. Flint, Esq.. North Anson. 
Vice President—Wm. W. Wauzgh, Starks. 
Secretary and Treasurcr—Wiiliam Lancaster, 
Madison. 

G me - agg ha — wage James guano, applied in as thin alternating layers as 
p Maths Agi my mh Pra pra e a practicable. Bone dust or disulved bune may 
W. Blackwell, Madison. oe *| be applied in asimilar munner, but less care is 


; . requisite in providing large quantities of loam, 
Pig, Pagans on Stock—Col. Wm. Hay- except to dilute its strength. All these manures 


. might, with greater convenience and perhaps 
Standing Committee on Manufactured Articles) srexter effect, be mixed with the stable manure 
—David M. Lane, Anson. 


; : compost heap ; and if made long and rather flat, 
Standing Committee on Crops—N. Weston,| j¢ gould he pulverized and worked together best 
Madison. , by means of a plow and harrow, and yoke of 
Incidental Committee—S, W. Tinkham, Anson. | xen. For accurate and specific experiments, to 
Committee of Arrangements—Jona. Piper, and) toge the comprative merits of each kind of ma- 
Gerry Houghton, Madison. 


4» -Separi e 
Marshals—James G. Waugh, Esq., Starks; at teat meres <a 
John Bray, Anson. 
From the interest and zeal manifested at the 
annual meeting, a fine Show and Fair may be 
expected. Wu. Lancaster, Sec'y. 





MACHINE LABOR IN FARMING. 

In nearly everything which ean be called a 
machine in respect to farming. one of these three 
things is ohservable—that a man tarns a handle, 
that a horse exerts its pulling force, or thata 
steam-engine puts forth iis multitorm power ; 
and it is only these who have watched the pro- 
gress of recent improvement, who can form even 
a guess of the wide extent to which the simple 
hand instraments—such as the spade, the rake, 
the hue, the dibble, the flail, &c. huve been 
superseded on large furms by  skilfully-con- 
structed machines [he vld ploughs, with wheels 
and gallows, required four horses to draw them; 
but two horses can now do as much work with 
a plough of lighter and more scientitie construc- 
tion. The old harrows had their tines or teeth 


Gourge as Lace, Leete Ademe. of a definite distance apart ; but our farmers 
Standing Committee on Manufactures—Thos. can now obtain expanding barrows, which 


Wendell, Jr., David D. Morrill, Joseph Keith. | can he adupted to the state of the land. The 
Standing Committee on Crops—Horace B.) 4) puters, in many cases, were simply tree- 
Prescott, Thomas Webster, Jolin Titoomb, 2a. | eunks rudely fashioned into cylindrical shape, 
The Society voted that the next Cattle Show having their framework loaded with rough ma- 
and Pais »¢ held on the ow Wednesday and fol-) priats to give them weight ; but now we have 
lowing Thursday of October next. 


Frankur. The annual meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Agricultural Suciery was held at 
Farmington Falls on the Ist ult. The following 
officers were chosen :— 

President—Col. Nath] Woods. 

Vice President—Col. Joseph Dyer. 

Recording Secretary—O L Currier. 
Corresponding Secretary—D. C. Morrill. 
Treasurer and Collector—H. B. Stoyell. 
Trusiees—Nathan Goodridge, Charles K. Ad- 
ams, Oliver Sewall, Hiram Russ, and J. S 
Chandler. 

Sranding Committee on Stock—Oliver Gould, 


iron rollers which will last for ever. The old 
farmers were wont to attempt, sometimes hope- 
lessly, to break heavy clods hy the alternate use 
of the roller and harrow; but the farmers of the 
new school have their efficient clud-crushers, 
whereby turnip land can be prepared for corn 
with celerity and success. The old plough was 
expected to do more work than it could do well; 
but the seurifiers, and grabbers and cultivators 
begs ; of the present day are analagous to a large party 
time, carrying the dirt in sacks to their camp, &| of p}aghs ull working at once, whereby » large 
quarter of a mile distant. However the secret percentage of hurae-power is saved. ‘The old 
soon leaked out, and it was discovered that they seed-lip and dibble deposited the seed very 
had struck a vein of decomposed quarts; 8 | slywly ; but the modern drill does this with us- 
rich that one pan of it had yielded forty-seven | tonishing quickoess ; and not only so, but 1 will 
ounces. From 290 pounds of the rotten quartz/ deposit manare and water with the seed in the 
and clay, $500 worth of guld was taken. Stories) hullows made for its receptivn. The vid hve 
were iu circulation that $10,000 had been taken| was ‘slow,’ both figuratively and really; bat 
vut in one day. Tie foreigners were gu urding| the modern horse-hve is 4 evmpound of four, 





Tue Ricnest Mine ix Cattrornta. A corres-| 
pondent in the Stockton Journal descrihes the 
manner in which the new claim at Cherokee 
Flat—thought to be the richestyet discovered— 
was first made known tu the world, It was ac- 
cidentally found by a party of French and Ital- 
jians, who, fearful of letting the Americans 
know their success, worked it only in the night 














their claim withJoaded guns. ~. ~ ° six, or bight hoes at Once, each working more 


quickly than the original hand-implement. The 
old sickle was the only instrament used by our 
fathers and grandfathers for cutting corn ; but 
the M’Cormicks, and Husseys, and Bells have 
shown us what can be done by reaping machines. 
The old rake was the only implement for gather- 
ing stray hay and corn : hut the modern horse- 
rake will do the same work ten or twenty times 
as rapidly. The old hay-fields exhibited simply 
the handicraft labor which supplied so many 
Daphnes and Colins to the pastoral poets; but 
the haymaking-machiaes now give d different 
aspect to the affair. The old carts and wagon 
in which the farmer conveyed his produce from 
the field to the barn, and from thence to market, 
were a terrible drag to the horses; but now, 
like clippers on another element, they weigh 
less, carry more, and move more quickly. The 
old flail beat about the corn in # rade way on 
the barn-floor ; but the new threshing machine 
enables either horses or steam to do the work 
more conveniently and more expeditiously. The 
uld process of winnowing left the chaff in a blind 
and capricious manner ; but the modern winnow- 
ing-machines have such a discrimin ting power, 
that they cun separate the grain into ‘good 
corn,”’ “good tail,"’ ‘*tail,’’ **whites,”’ “‘ecreen- 
ings,” and *‘chaff,” thus enabling the farmer to 
varry to murket produce the quality of which can 
he exactly determined. The sheep and lambs of 
vid days had to munch away at whole turnips, 
4s best they might; but the modern turnip-cat- 
ter, by presenting the root in fice mouthfuls, 
economises the muscular power of the aniual, 
and gives him an increased value in the market. 
Che old chaff was cut by hand with a sort of 
chopping or guillotine action; hut the ehuff- 
eutters now made perform the work with fur 
zveuter celerity. The old farmers drained their 








Packard suld one pair four years old, girt 7 feet | consequence of its containing a full prop -rtion 


girt 7 feet; Mr. Robert G. Skofield has one pair’ tion that one reason of the frequent failures in | 


land, if atall, “by using hand-made tiles, and 
pipes laid in hand-made grooves and gutters ; 
jbut the new farmers can reap the advantages of 
ithe ingenious tile-machines, and ean lay duwn 
Ihe pipes by the still more ingenivus druiniug- 
jplough. [Chamber's Journal, 


GREEN TEA. 


In Blackwood's Magazine for January, we 
find the following quotation from a work on the 
Lea districts of China, by Robert Fortune. The 
statement—which the author says is verbatim 
from his note-book, be-having noted down the 
process at the time—may enable the drinkers of 
yreen tea, who have an arithmetical turn of 
mind, to estimate the number of pounds of blue 
paint they imbibe in the course of a year. 
Black teas are not colored. 

‘The superintendent of the workmen managed 


the coloring part of the process himeclf, Luvy- 
ing procured a portivn of Prussiun-blue, he 


threw it into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a 
chemist’s mortar, and crushed into a very fine 
powder. At the same time a quantity of gyp- 
sam was produced, and burned in the charcoal 
fires, which were then roasting the teas. The 
object of this was to soften it, in order that it 
might he readily pounded into a very fine powder, 
Che gypsum having been taken out of the fire, 
after a certain time bad clapsed, readily crum- 
bled down and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar. These two substances having been 
thus prepared, were then mixed together in the 
proportion of four parts of Prossian-blue, and 
formed alight blue powder, which was then 
ready for use. 

This coloring matter was then applied to the 
teas during the last process uf roasting. About 
five minutes before the tea was removed from 
the pans—the time heing regulated by the burn- 
ing of a joss-stick—the superintendent tovk a 
swall porcelain spoon, and with it he scattered 
a portion of the coloring matter over the leaves 
ineach pan. The workmen then turned the 
leaves rapidly round with both hands, in order 
that the color might be equally diffused. 

During this part of the operation, the hands 
of the workmen were quite blue. [could not 
help thinking that if any green tea drinkers hud 
been present during the operation, their taste 
would have been corrected, and, I may be alluw- 
ed to add. improved. It seems perfectly ridicu- 
lous, that a civilised people should prefer these 
dyed teas to those of a natural green. No 
wonder that the Chinese consider the natives of 
the West to be a race of ** Barbarians ” 

One day an English gentleman in Shanghae, 
heing in conversation with some Chinese from 
the green tea country, asked them the reason 
they had fordyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not be better without undergving this procers. 
They acknowledged the tea was much better 
when prepared without having any such ingre- 
dients mixed with it, and that they never drank 
dyed teas themselves; but justly remarked that 
as foreigners seemed to prefer having a mixture 
of Prussian-blue and gypsum with their tea, to 
make it look uniform and pretty, and as these 
ingredients were cheap enough, the Chinese had 
no objection to supply them, especiully as such 
teas ulways fetched a higher price. 

I took some trouble to uscertain precisely 
the quantity of coloring matter used in the pro- 
cess of dyeing green teas, not, certainly, with 
the view of assisting others, either at home or 
abroad, in the art of coloring, but simply to 
show green tea drinkers in England, and more 
particularly in the United States of Ameriea 
what quantity of Prussian-blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in thé course of a year. To four- 
teen and a half pounds of tea werg upplied eight 
mace and two and a half cundareens of coloring 
mutter, or rather mure than anounce, Inevery 
one hundred pounds of colored green tea con- 
sumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half » pound of 
Prussian-blue and gypsum! And yet, tell the 
drinkers of this culured tea that the Chinese eat 
cats, dogs und rats, and they will hold up their 
hands in amazement, and pity the poor Celes- 
tials !"° as monensin 

Sixevtarn Stock. Rubert Seutt, Esq., of 
Woudfurd county, Ky., who owns une of the 
splendid furms of that region, bas # large pond 
of water upon his dumain, hy which he bus 
half dumesticated a fluck of wild geese. He 
first procured eleven and cropped their wings, 
which recluiwed them fur a season. They wi- 
grate northward in the spring, and retarn in the 
fall with their full-dedged young Tue fuck 
now numbers two hundred und eighty, aud it 
increases annually. [Louisville Democrat. | 
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